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T t HcE-GRAYtO-^t 



Hints,!'; on : architecture, sculptnrej ,»and 
painting, by a countryman of yours, Mr. 
Jarvis. It appears to me to be characte- 
rized by acuteness, independence, and high 
purpose. On one point, however, in which. 
I leel a deep interest, that of Pre-Raphael- 
iiisin, I am pretty confident that Mr. Jar- 
vis speaks witliouiany personal knowledge 
of the English works to which that name 
is applied. The tenor of his remarks is fit- 
ly applicable exclusively to German -(so- 
called) Pre-Rapbaelites, whom I should 
rather term would-be Raphaelites ; and it 
is by an entire misconception that he winds 
up by bringing in Holman Hunt as an ex- 
ample of the same school. The two things 
are simply at the Arctic and Antarctic 
poles Of Art. The whole system of the 
Germans consists in pre-conception of 
something that they have got to do — some 
system of Art to carry out, some range of 
subject, some range of embodiment, to 
conform to : the whole system of the En- 
glishman consists in the utter rejection of 
all pre-conception — the determination that, 
beyond the primary act of inventing their 
subjects, and, in these, taking the entire 
field of what is representable (tending, in- 
deed, far rather to our own day, than to 
an j' past religious or social epoch), they 
will go straight to Nature, and her alone; 
forget everything about .classicism, and, 
medievalism, and revivalism, and embody 
their own new thoughts according to the 
very sight of their own extant eyes. The 
second book to which I referred is. a 
"Philosophy of the Beautiful,'? by a divine 
of the Scottish Church, Dr. Macvicar; 
confidently and cleverly handled, but lead- 
ing to little more than this — that we un- 
derstand a simple development of a prin- 
ciple in Nature better than a complex one, 
and, therefore, like it the better also. 

William M. Robetti. 



tive order — and give you a mute but some- 
how or other, intelligible lecture on them. 
We thus become of considerable importance, 
but may always be dwarfed in a moment 
by the question — Suppose there were no 
stars? And the best artist is he who has 
the clearest lens, and so makes you forget 
every now. and then that you are looking 
through him, 
Believe me always faithfully yours, 

,.'.:. J. Buskin. 

P. S.— You sent me aquestibri about the 
fall of Raphael. A very interesting one, 
but too serious to be answered in this sort 
of way. You will see much of what I have 
to say about it in the third volume of 
Modern Painters. 



■" Tokbkidge Walls, May 81. 

Mt Deae Sie : I answer your two last 
questions as well as I can. 

What is the origin and use of fluting m 
columns? The origin, I believe, was, a 
conventional expression or imitation of the 
roughuess of the bark of trees. But ar- 
chitects are not agreed on this point. 

The use is to give greater energy to the 
vertical character of the pillar by marking 
it with upright lines of ■ shadow, which are 
more beautiful than those of the triglyph, 
because continually varied (by the neces- 
sary effects of perspective, and light and 
shade), in apparent depth and diameter. 

Your correspondent will find further ob- 
servations on the subject in the chapter on 
"the shaft," in first volume of Stones of 
Venice. 

2d; Whether is the artist's feeling or 
the nature he represents, of more impor- 
tance in a picture ? 

Suppose you were looking through Lord 
Ross's telescope— which would you think 
of most importance to your enjoyment-^ 
the telescope or- the stars? ... 

i The artist is a telescope— very marvel- 
lous in himself, as an instrument. But I 
think, on the whole, the stars are the prin- 
cipal part, of the affair. The artist, how- 
ever, is, when good, a telescope not. only of 
extraordinary power, but one which can 
pick out the best stars for you to look-at 
— ^display them toyou in the most instruc- 



VOLCANIC ACTION. 

(From tlie Alhenaum), 

At* the present 4ime, when Vesuvius is belch- 
ing forth- its molten floods— of which your 
Naples correspondent has given us so graphic a 
description — it may, perhaps, add to the interest 
which your readers take in the accounts of this 
sublime phenomenon that they be put in pos-: 
session of a few remarks as to the true nature 
of volcanic action in general— the sublimity of 
the contemplation of which appears to me to be 
so vastly enhanced when we take a correct view 
of its real nature, namely, that the flood? of 
molten lava which volcanoes eject are, in truth, 
nothing less than remaining portions of what 
was once the condition of the entire globe when 
in the igneous stage of its : early physical his- 
tory, no one knows how many years ago ! 

"When we behold the glow and feel the heat 
of- molten lava, how vastly does it add to the 
interest of the sight when we consider that the 
heat we feel and the light we see are the residue 
of. the once universal condition of our entire 
globe, on whose cooled surface we «« live and 
have our being ! But so it is j for if there he 
one great fact which geological research has 
established beyond air doubt, it is that we 
reside on the cooled surface of what was once 
a molten globe, and that all the phenomena 
which geology has brought to light can be most 
satisfactorily traced :to the succesive changes 
incidental- to its gradual cooling and contraction. 
If this one grand principle be kept in mind, all 
the apparently complex and perplexing phenor 
mena which the present; condition of the earth?s 
surface presents to our contemplation disap- 
pear,, and the nature of those, actions which 
haye,, through avast succession of ages and 
changes, given to its crust its present charac- 
ter and aspect, becomes comparatively Simple 
and understandable. . j .- 

And, as before said, when we behold a vol- 
cano belching forth its fiery floods, how vastly 
is the sublimity of the sight enhanced when we 
consider that in the molten lava we have before 
us -a sample of the present condition of .the in- 
terior of our globe, and also of what was the 
condition of its entire mass during the earliest 
days of its physical history ! . , 

In former times, when geological,- research 
had made but little progress,, volcanic action 
was ascribed to some adventitious union of 
substances, whose combination resulted in the 
development of intense heat and violent erup- 
tive action. This notion as to nature and 
cause of volcanic action has been long, since 
abandoned by all those who have carefully stu- 
died the phenomena of all classes of volcanic 
action. Volcanic action depends on a great 
cosmical principle, and when rightly considered, 
is an expiring phenomenon— one whose vehe- 
mence in early periods of the earth's history 
was infinitely more tremendous, frequent and 
extensive than it is now, and is destined by the 



lapse of time gradually to disappear as one. of. 
the active phenomena of Nature. ' ~ "'.."' 

That the influx of the sea into the, yet hot 
and molten interior of the globe may occasion.- ' 
ally occur, and enhance and Vary the violence' 
of the phenomenon of volcanic action, there " 
can be little doubt, but the action of water in 
such cases is only secondary. But for the- pre*' 
existing high temperature of the interior* of ithei 
earth, the influx of water would produoa no;, 
such discharges of rnolten lava as generally 
characterize volcanic eruptions.. Molten lava, 
is, therefore, a true vestige of the' Natural ,His-| 
tory of the Creation, and, as' such, is heid in; 
the most profound veneration by, , A 

Yours, &c.; .■'•- ' ■ 

James NASkiia.' '■ 



Col. Rawlinson has arrived iri London from 
Bagdad, havingbrought to.a dose the excavations 
id- Assyria and Babylonia,, which he has,bVenJ 
superintending for the last.three years, on beV 
half of the Trustees of the British muse'lirn. 1 
The result of these excavations have' already in 1 
part reached the Museum, but the most valna£ 
ble portions of them are still in transit-' *6ne 
hundred and fifty cases containing sculptures] 
inscribed tablets, ' terracotta ; cylinders; and a 
very large collection of small objects, of -Assy-! 
rian Art, were recently unpacked at the Museum* 
One perfect obelisk,] and the fragment of ;a,se^ 
cpnd, are the only objects qf, ; this collection 
which have been, yet exhibited to this' public' in 
the, Assyrian.Gallery ; but the .inscribed tablets! 
which amount in number, we believe, to at 
least 10,000, the two fine cylinders from Juleh, 
Shergat, and all the smaller relics— which, for, 
better security, are deposited in closed" cases- 
can be examined by the curious."' A ! cPlIe'ctibri 
of almost equal extent, and of greater Valued 
inasmuch as the sculptures belong to< the cul- 
minating. period of Assyrian Art^; andi are intfe 
hitely superior to those which form, the, present 
Nineveh Gallery at the jMuseum-jT-was sh^ppe^l 
last month at Bussorah, and may be, expected 
to reach the Thames, in August or September: 
while a third or supplementary collection, com- 
posed of select specimens, .the , master'-pieegs 'at 
Assyrian Art which were^dismterred from the. 
new Palace' at NineVeh during tne i past ajitilrnii 
arid winter! is about tope broug'ht to EurcVpej, 
in virtue of ah arrangement concluded' hefwtien 
Col. Rawlihson and M. Place, 'on board- 'the 
Manuel, a vessel which was sent out:/by<tHe 
French Gbvernmentfor the purpose of: bringing 
home; the collections of; MM- Place and; JFreimel 
Col. Eawlinsoh has. further, brpujajht with) hiinj 
overland,a single small case; containing, among 
oiher relics of especial interest, the N^uchadj- 
nezzar cylinders .which .he 'obtained front rBirs 
Nirhrud in the autumn of last year.,' arid, 'tripsp 
still more valuable cylinders of Nabohidus, tie 
last king of Babyl'pnj'which'iecord theh'ame'trf 
that monarch's eldest ' son, Beisha'r-ez'ei^'trie 
Belshazzar of ' Daniel:' 'It' is''*sihce5ely r '-fo ! 'Be 
hoped that means will be fdnnd'ftr^xhibitibg 
these slabs to the public, as soon as' the >Wh6fe 
of' the 'three collections shall have: /arrived, 
either by a new., arrangements of titheujireBeiri 
Assyrian Gallery,, or .by the allotment of=frjash 
space to . the Au'WPty P^partrrien \ of; the Mu- 
seum., Unless, indeed,- some measures, of^this 
nature are, taken, the fruits, of the .late Assyrjiap 
Expedition, of which'' the labors 7, are how 
brought to a clbse,'' will b&Jost, to a greiii'jftj- 
jority of the nation,^-the number of these who 
can appreciate the 'historical' an'd' scientific' in- 
sults ^'obtaihed from 'so'.Vasli an' accu'mulafiori'oi' 
cuneiform materials, being! : of course,' Co'tnp'ara- 
tively few.— Aihencenm, '■ ... ; -Ju-.!. ni nsts! 

r - THEiB is to be an; Exhibition at B5ig)ijqji,iii 
the autumn— as there will be, iSpon^we.'hpp.e, 
at every townin England, for good pictures are- 
silent .preachers in Art:— very .potent jrii'ssiona-' 
rigs'in the cause of : ^\i.-^iog\-eks.^Mhenomm^ 



